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CALL AGAIN TOMORROW. 
A COMIC SONG. 


I'l] to court among the nobility, 
Hold up my head with the best, 
Learn politeness, and all incivility, 
And be most presumptuously drest. 


(Spoken.) Then I shall get an officious situa- 
tion, and expense favors and places like other 
great men; but if they offer me a bribe, as I’m 
above all incorruption, I shall, like my betters— 
poeket the affront, with 


Call again tomorrow, 
Can’t you? 
Call again tomorrow? 


All ranks and degrees of the quality, 
Te all my reuts I'll invite, 
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And have, with true inhospitality, 
Public breakfasts at seven at night. 


( Spoken.) It will be pretty expensive, and I may 
o’errun the constable; but to pay debts is unfa- 
shionable ; so when a dun knocks at the door, [ 
shall look out of the window, and say 


Call again tomorrow, 
Can’t you? 
Call again tomorrow ? 


I'll then, to support my indignity, 
My hand to some heiress expose ; 
Then, with all proper pride and benignity, 
On old friends I'll turn up my nose. 


(Spoken.) Conscience may teize me a little, but 
it is all dickey with that in the new school: com- 
mon sense and common honesty may do for com- 
mon folks; but with us people of superogatory 
rank—it’s all 


Call again tomorrow, &c. 


THE FISHEY DUEL. 


A COMIC RECITATION. 


A Crab there was, a dashing young blade, 
And he was in love with a Lobster maid, 
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But the Lobster maid was a terrible prude, 
And she told her mama that the Crab was rude. 


Said her dc ar mama, “ pray what did he do? 
Did he give you a kiss, or a billet doux ?” 

“Oh no,” said she, with « toss of her head, 
“But he ogles me so---’tis su shocking ill bred, 
That | vow, ui be still persist i his suit, 

I'll box the ears of the impudent brute.” 


But an Oyster dandy saw the maid, + 

“Oh, split me !” said he, “miss, if IT am afraid!” 
So tighter he braced his corset sliell, 

And strutted away with a Bond street swell. 


And he told the maid as he twirled his seal, 

“ He would die at her feet, if adandy could kneel.” 
“Oh sir,” said she, “since that cannot be, 

You know you can hang yourself on a tree.” 
And the Oyster raved---** but 1.0,” said she, 

“You never shall die of scorn tor me.” 


So she gave him her ruby red hand to kiss, 

And he felt like a fish in a sea of bliss; 

But the Crab he cocked his bat in their faces, 
And challenged the Oyster to fight at two paces. 


The ground was marked, and they took their 
stand, 
And a barnacle gave the word of command. 
They took their aim---and the Oyster fell! 
But, alas, the worst of the tale is to tell; 
Az 
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For while he weltering lay in his shell, 

A giddy young Muscle that passed that way, 

And saw the end of the fatal affray, 

Declared that the Lobster’s love was a sham, 

For he had just seen her married that morn toa 
Clam. 


BARTLEMY FAIR. 


Come, bustle, neighbor Prig, 
Buckle on your Sunday wig, 
In our Sunday clothes so gaily, 
Let us strut up the Old Baily. 

Oh! the devil take the rain, 
Perhaps we may never go again. 
See the shows have begun—O rare O! 

Remember, Mr. Snip, 

To take Mrs. Suip— 

That’s the little boy from Flanders, 

And that there’s Master Saunders; 
Stand aside, and we'll have a stare O! 

High down, O down, derry, derry down, 

O the humors of Bartlemy Fair! 


( Spoken.) Valk up, ladies and gentlemen, here’s 
the vonderful birds and beastesses from Bengal, 
in the Vest Indies. —Here, ma’am, only look at 
this beautiful hanimal; no two spots on his body 
alike ; it is out of the power of any limner to de- 
scribe him; measures fifteen feet from the tail to 
the snout; grows an inch and a half every year, 
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and never comes to its proper growth. 
him up there with the long pole. 


High down, &c. 





When the fair is at the full, 
In gallops a mad bull, 
Puts the rabble to the rout, 
Lets all the lions out: 
Down falls Mrs. Snip, 
With a monkey on her hi 

We shall all be swallow’d up, I declare, O. 
Roaring boys, gilded toys, 
Lollipops, shilling hops, 

Tumble in, just begin, 
Cups and balls, wooden walls, 
Gin and bitters, apple fritters, 
Shins of beef, stop thief! 
Lost shoes, kangaroos, 
O Polly, where’s Molly? 
Bow wow, what a row! 
Now the beast, with hungry tooth, 
In anger ’tack the booth ; 
Away affrighted run 
Birds and eagles of the sun ; 
Down tumbles trot legg’d Rolla, 
Who tips him the view holla ; 
Poor Corps in the mud, O rare O! 





( Spoken.) Here, valk up, ladies and gentlemen. 
Here’s the vonderful kangaroo from Bottomhouse 
Bay. Here’s the vonderful large baboon, that 
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danced a Paddy-dow, and played at leap-frog 
with the celebrated Muster Barriugton. Here’s 
the vonderful cow that can’t live ou the land and 
dies in the vater; the vonderful sun eagle, the 
hotter the sun, the higher he flies. Billy, run and 
stuff a blanket in that hole, or the little boys will 
peep for nothing. Here! here! valk! valk! Sup- 
pose you think this man’s alive; he’s no more 
alive than you are. Now’s your time to see that 
vonderful vooden Roscius, Mr. Punch, for the 


small charge of one penny. 


High down, &c. 


SEWING UP OF TIMOTHY STITCH’EM. * 


At a village in Kent, as I have heard tell, 
Lived a tailor, called Timothy Stitch’em, 
Who could sigh and could groan, aye, and 
preach very well, 
So the neighbors all feared he’d bewitch’em ; 
He would oftentimes tell them a comical tale 
About religion and cabbaging so neatly, 
When collected together, their minds to regale, 
He’d measure out a subject completely. 


Spoken.| Now, my friends, I shall cut out my 
subject by a well shaped pattern, which, no doubt, 
will fit you all as close as waz---there are many 
of you whose understandings are become thread- 














bare, and, if you are not turned from that coat of 
wickedness, Old Nick will cabbage you, to a dead 
certainty; but I hope no one present will be such 
a goose as to get within the length of his sleeve- 
board : if they do, you will make a devil of a job of 
it; he will rub down your seams and work up your 
button holes, so that you will all be ready to 




















Sigh away, die away, 
Moan away, groan away, 
What comferts must certainly reach’em ! 
Such sighs and such cries, 
How they turned up their eyes 
At the sight.of little Timothy Stitch’em. 


















Now Stitch’em oft visited a farmer hard by, 

Who heeded but little his advice, 

But the wife on this doctrine would always rely, At | 
And believed he could mend her in a trice; i ii 

So Timothy, finding the farmer was deaf i. 
To all he might preach, sing, or pray, 

He would take care to visit his dear loving wife, 

And console her when he was away. 





















Spoken.| Yes, Timothy always avoided the’ 
presence of farmer Fusty, in order:to comfort the 





wife with his devout doctrine, and also to comfort 
himself with some good cordials which she could 
procure; and, one evening, when the farmer was 
gone to market, they, not expecting him back 
very soon, took the opportunity of regaling them- 
selves with cups of comfort, prayers, and what else 
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I can’t say, but this love feast had such an effec: 
on their spirits that they began to 


Sigh away, die away, 
Moan away, groan away, 
What comforts must certainly reach’em! 
Such sighs and such cries, 
You’d have turned up your eyes 
Had you seen little Timothy Stitch’em. 


Now the fire being warm and their spirits so cool, 
They both fell asleep very quick, 

When some knowing wag took a peep through the 

keyhole, : 

And opening for mischief to seek ; 

Then, hearing them snore, he stole a black cat, 
Then soon mounted to the chimney top, 

To her tail tied straw, with an old dirty hat, 
And bundled her down neck and crop. 


Spoken.| Yes, pussy descended the chimney very 
quick, with her straw packed up behind her, as if 
she was set out on a long journey, but, unfortu- 
nately, her burden caught fire, so, running to the 
pious couple for protection, set their garments on 
fire, so there was a pretty blaze altogether, and 
their fright caused them to 


Sigh away, die away, 
Moan away, groan away, 
What confusion must certainly reach’em | 
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Such sighs, and such cries, 
You’d have turned up your eyes, 
Had you seen little Timothy Stitch’em. 


This woman, through fear, called for help so loud 
That the neighbors were struck with amaze; 

Who assembled so fast thai a wonderful crowd 
Came to see Mr. Stitch’em in a blaze; 

Now the farmer arrived in the midst of the clatter, 
And with wonder he began to stare, 

Soon the neighbors did explain the truth of this 

matter, 

When he raved like a man in despair. 


Spoken.| Well, this is a pretty rig ; but, however, 
I'll soon cool their courage and heat at the same 


time, by tying them together with a cart rope, and 
sending them to hunt water rats at the bottom of 
the horse pond: I think it is proper they should 
have a soaker after their scorcher, so I'll let them 
stick fast in the mud till they begin to 


Sigh away, die away, 
Moan away, groan away, 
What confusion must certainly reach ’em! 
Such sighs, and such cries, 
How they turned up their eyes, 
"Twas the sewing up of Timothy Stitch’em. 
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PETER TWINK AND POLLY RANKINS. 
A COMIC RECITATION. 


Twas Peter'T wink, aunt Thompson’s son, set out 
for Montserrat, 

But first he drank a quart of gin, though none 
the more for that; 

And by the great John Bull, he cried, for Peter 
never swore, » 

Till I have sold my loading off, you'll never see 
me more. 


Now Peter had a barrow got, and by his aunt’s 
desire, 

He fill’d it up with eggs and cheese, and jugs of 
liquid fire, 

And forth from Clam-shell alley, then, right 
bravely sallied he, 

And soon he reached the tented field in Upper 
Beverly. 


And now, quoth Peter, here I am, let him who 
wants, begin-— 

And here am I, Poll Rankins cried, I want a 
glass of gin; 

Now Polly had a round red face, which some in 
fun have said 

Looks somewhat like a washing tub, and some, 4 
cabbage head ! 








{ ud when she laugh’d, which (heaven be praised) 

ns was very seldom seen, 

p,was cut in two, and four long teeth came 
sticking out between : 

O’ertopping this, her yellow hair hung tangling 

down her neck, 
And children asked, as well they might, what 
carrots were a peck ! 








Across her broad, capacious back, a tattered 
shawl was thrown, 

On which three tom cats long had slept, and 
mark’d it as their own. 

And then her eye---with two such eyes the world 
had been undone, 

So old dame Nature wisely chose the jade should 

have but one. 








Now Peter had a thumping dram, prepared with 
matchless skill, 

Which Polly took without ado, and drank with 
right good will, 

And giving then her lips a smack, with tears of 
joy she said, 

The lad that can such toddy make, by me shall 

be repaid ; 









For fifty years are past and gone since I my 
course begun, 

And from henceforth, know all the world, we two 

shall be but one. 







B 
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If you’re in earnest then, we will, the tremblir 
Peter cried, 

As with a laugh provoking phiz he turned h 
head aside, 

And arm im arm they started off their recent 
match to close, 

But where they went, or how they fare, the d---l 
only knows. 


THE MAGIC SPOUT; 


OR, MY UNCLE’S THREE BALLS. 


Air—“ T'he Vicar and Moses.” 


With cash taper grown, 
And credit all gone, 
There’s no need of bother or rout, 
At the three golden balls, 
Uncle Tommy Takeall’s, 
You may pop all your tags up the spout, 
ol de rol, &c. 


He always is willing 
A pound or a shilling 
On what is of the value to lend ; 
Then never despair, 
But to him repair, 
For be sure he’s your only true friend. 
Tol de rol, &c. 
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His wonderful spout 
a Would amuse you, no doubt, 
And supply you with ready in need ; 
For, to settle your hash, 
It turns all into cash, 
And that, too, with wonderful speed. 
Tol de rol, &c. 





Chairs, tables, and spoons, 
New and old pantaloouns, 
Flat irons, and towels and shoes ; 
He will take in your hat, 
Or your stiff starched cravat, | 


So extensive and kind are his views. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


From a shirt to a shift 
He will lend you a lift, 

*Tis true what [ tell you, indeed ; 
So, if shirtless you go, 
Make a shift to do so, 


For a shift is no bad thing in need, 
Tol de rol, &c. 


*Tis a good thing to know 
You have not far to go, 

Since he hangs out in every street ; 
And he’ll lend on your rags, 
From pounds down to mags, 


And not many such friends will you meet. 
Tol de rol, &e. 
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Yes, your uncle’s the man, 
Deny it who can, 
To shell out the sensible stuff, 
Though ’tis oft said, in fun, 
That his balls, two to one, 
. Will turn you out stripped to the buff. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Then, ye lads of the town, 
You’ve no need to frown, 

He has help in all cases and stations; 
And when things are so so, 

*T is a good thing to know 

You’ve a set of such frendly relations. 


Tol de rol, &c. 


CLOD’S JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


Thought I to myself, one day sitting at home, 
I’ve a nation great mind up to Lunnun to roam; 
So to get me there quickly I went to the book, 


And a place in the new flying waggon I took. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


The first thing I seed when I entered the town, 
Were a large sight of bridges rang’d up and down; 
And the waggoner told I, as one I’ve pass’d over, 


They were going to build one frow Calais to Dover. 
Tol de rol, &c. 
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Says I, muster waggoner, that cannot be, 
So none of your funniment, pri’thee, give me, 

For great folks already too quickly there prance, 
And spend English money, shame on ’em, in 


France. Tol de rol, &c. 






Next I went to the Park, where I see’d the great 
gun, 

Which they told I a present from Spaniards did 
come ; 

A queer kind of giving I think, by the mass, 


We lent ‘em our gold, and the ‘y paid us in brass. 
Tol de rol, &e. 













Then I wen: to the playhouse---and, ’gad I must 
tell, 

That I relish’d the fun I see’d there mighty well ; 

There were summut to laugh at, and summut to 


cry— 
And I grinn’d at one Clod till I thought I should 
die. Tol de rol, &e. 


THE BROOM MAKERS. 
A CELEBRATED COMIC RECITATION. 


A thieving fellow, naturally sly, 
“Cheaper than all the world,” his wares would 
cry, 
And ona jack ass’ back such bargains brought ’em; 
B2 
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All siz’d and sorted town made brooms, 
For sweeping stables, gardens, hearths, ‘o 


rooms, 
So cheap ! as quite astonish’d all who bought ’en. 


Thus, for a while, he drove a roaring trade, 

And wisely thought a pretty purse to have 
made, 

When on a dismal day, at every door, 

Where oft he’d sold his dog cheap goods 
hefore, 

With freezing looks, his customers all told him, 
Another broommonger they’d found, | 
That travell’d far and wide the country round, 

And in all sorts and sizes, under sold him. 
Scraching his wig he left ’em, musing deep, 
With knitted brows—up to his ears in thought, 

To guess, where in the deuce could brooms be 

bought, 
That any mortal man could sell so cheap. 
When lo! as thro’ the streets he slowly passes, 
A voice as clear as raven’s, owl’s, or ass’s, 
And just as musical, rung in his ears, like thunder, 
(Half splitting bis thick head, and wig cram’d 
full of wonder,) 
With roaring out “ cheap brooms!” O’erjoy’d he 
meets / 
His brother brush, and thus the rascal greets. 
** How, how the devil, brother rogue, do I 
Hear my old friends sing out a general cry 

That I’m a knave? then growl like bears, and tel! 

me, 

























That you do more, 
Than all the world could ever do before, 
And in this self same broom trade, under sell me. 
I always thought J sold ’em cheap enough, 
And well I might—for why ? 
("T'wixt you and I,) 
I own, I now and then have stole the stuff.” 
“Ah!” (quoth his brother thief, a dog far 
deeper) 
I] see, my boy, you hav’nt half learnt your trade, 
I go a cheaper way to work than that”— 
‘* A cheaper !” 
“ Why, ah—I always steals mine ready made.” 
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CHERRY RIPE. 











Cherry ripe, ripe, I cry 
Full and fair ones, come and buy. 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answer there, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile 
There’s the land, or cherry isle. 








Cherry ripe, ripe I cry, 
Full and fair ones, come and buy ; 
There plantations fully show, 

All the year, where cherries grow, 
Cherry ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones, come and buy. 
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THE SHOWMAN. 
Air—“ Colin Clump.” 


Walk up now, each lady and gent., 
My show is the best, I assure ye, 
You'll not have ihe least cause to repent, 
We'll strive all we can to allure ye; 
Here’s the wonderful Pig, who's so wise, 
Such a sight was ne’er seen yet before sirs, 
And as it’s a sow, she denies 
She’s a clain to the title of bore, sirs. 


(Spoken.) Now, walk up, ladies and gentle- 


men, walk up, be in time, to see that wonderful 
wonder of all wonders, the learned pig ; ouly look 
at the paintings—there is no false paintings, I as- 
sure you; she is the most beautiful animal that 
nature ever produced ; she combines the beauty 
of Hebe with the wisdom of Aristotle. I say, 
Jack, who’s that Harry Stottle? Vhy, he used to 
keep a pork shop in Leadenhall Market. Oh, 
ah! so he did. Now, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you’ve a mind to see this wonderful being, walk 
up, we’re a going to begin, 


For my booth is the best, you will swear, 

And some queer things there is to be seen here, 
It’s not to be matched in the fair, 

So, ladies and gents, now walk in here. 
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Now, ma’am, at that animal look, 

Oh, dear! what a sweet little cretar, 
He’s so wise, I regret he ne’er spoke, 

And his fellow you never will meet here; 
Here’s the king of all conjurers here, 

Who will show you such wonderful tricks, sir, 
‘ou’ll ery, it’s surprising, oh, dear ! 

Why with devils he surely must mix, sirs. 


(Spoken.) Now, Miss Peggy, are you inclined 
o amuse the company? (grunts.) See, gentle- 

en and ladies, how eloquently and musically she 
onsents to afford pleasure. Now, Miss, tell me 
he aye of that lady. Oh! sixty-three, very! 
vell, Miss. It’s false, Mr. Showman, you are 
bringing up your pig to tell untruths; T am only 


hirty, and my cousin here knows it. . That Ido, 
oz., for | have heard the same story this twenty 
cate; Oh, shocking! Now, Miss, tell:me what 
he lady loves best.- (grunts.) Oh, very well, 
er cat and a drop of Jacky. Now, would the 
ady like to be married? (grunts.) Very well, 
she would like to be married, but nobody will 
iave her. Now, Mr. Conjurer, show your tricks, 
f you please. Now, ladies, do you see this card, 
hiegh, presto, begone! look, ladies and gentle- 
nen, it’s dancing over you. Now, here’s a ring, 
adies, hiegh, presto, it’s a pigeon. Well, I de- 
lare, I never saw such a wonderful man in my 
ife, why, he must have dealings with the devil. 
Yow, ladies and gentlemen, I hope you are pleas- 
pd with the exhibition. 
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And my booth is the best you will meet, 
For every thing here is expedient, 

It’s not to be match’d in the fair, 

So, ladies and gents, your obedient. 









MISS MUFFIN AND CORPORAL BUTTER. 






A COMIC REUITATION. 


Miss Margaret Muffin was crummy and fat, 
And Corpora] Butter cocked at her his hat. 
Her father the-baker was crusty and lean, 
Aud Corporal Butter shook at him his cane. 

















Miss Margaret Muffin oft groaned out a groan, 
Which she’ might as well have, poor girl! left 
1) > saldne, 
! For her father, so hard had been baked, she 
: | dare’nt utter, 
i That the groan that she groan’d was for Corporal 
Butter ! 








| And Miss Margaret Muffin she sigh’d out a sigh, 
For fear that by chance she a maiden might die, 

For when to be married she made a request, 

Her father said ** Wo,” but, alas! never * Yes’t.” 





- ‘That heart became heavy, which once wasso light, 
On her cheek bloom’d no flower, but the flour 
‘that was white, - 
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And instead of Ha! ha!” her lips now uttered 
“Oh!” 


For her father said “* Don’t,” when she needed the 
‘Do. 99 


For as Corporal .Butter, when he went to buy 
bread, 
ho’ he took loaves away, left no money instead, 
he baker declared, he’d be haul’d o’er the edulsi, 
If he ever was caught at the call of the rolls. 


hus the father he robb’d, tho’ his child. pleased 
his sight ; 


nd his hands they did wrong, tho’ his eyes they 
were right ; 
et he swore by his rifle he was not in fault, 


But he thought fit to march, as ’twas dangerous to 
halt. 


So Corporal Butter he went to the war, 


Tho’ he did not know very well what he went for ! 
But when with the bullets so many were drilled, 


I'he Corporal suspected he went to be killed. 


upid himself’s a sharpshooter, they say, 
But he certainly served as a guardsman, that day, 
or tho’ both the battle and the fire were hot, 


rhe Serjeant was killed but the bisa was not. 


nwounded thus Corporal Butter return d, 
0 yield to Miss Muffin the laurels he’d earned, Be 
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And he vowed that abroad never more would he 


roam, 
But, in raising recruits, he would now serve at 


home. 










A dead man was her father, and Marg’ret confest, 

That a breach he had made in the works in her 
breast, 

And she frankly declared, after all that was past, 

“* She’d been toasted so long, she’d be butter’d at 

last.” 








And they soon had a batch of young children to 
stutter, 

As light as the muffin, as fat as the butter— 

And long may their father and mother, sweet 
souls ! 

United continue, like two penny rolls! 









HAMMER AND TONGS. 


Air.— The very merry waiter. 






As the punishment of crime, 
Though repentance comes in time, 
Yet it always comes too late to be prevented ; 
’ Thus I’m punished now forsooth, 
For one simple crime in youth— 
That’s I married—and ever since repented ! 
Night and day, 
Work or play, 
Never ceasing, 
Curse increasing, 
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While with brawling I’m admonished, 
My poor senses crazed, astonished, 
Allis hurly burly, racket, hammer and tongs! 

Sunk in grief, 
No relief, 
All is horror, 
Sadness, sorrow! 
Day and morrow wife’s amusement 
And delight is my ill usement ! 
While I sigh, 
Ah, poor I, 
I would the devil came in pity to my wrongs, 
Or else let a poor unhappy husband die. 


(Spoken.) Patience they say is a virtue; but 
having been thirteen years in the pickling tub of 
repentance, patience is exhausted, and I think “tis 
high time I were taken out of the brine of conju- 
gal misery ; for, of all the miseries of human life, 


‘no misery is so truly miserable as a 


Day and morrow, wify’s amusement, 
And delight is my ill usement, &c. 


When I married, first, ’tis true, 
I was all agog—’twas new, 
And my fancy said ’twould never be tomorrow ; 
But my honey moon soon waned, 
When tomorrow came—profaned, 
And changed all my golden dreams of joy to sors 
row ! ; 
Dark or light, 
Spitting at 
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Bed of nettles, 
Pots and kettles, 

In her passion’s rage for battle, 

Of: about my poor ears rattle, 

While I, patient, bear this racket, hammer and 
tongs, 
All affright, 
Hair upright, 
Shivering, shaking, 
Quivering, quaking, 
- ‘Day and morrow wiie’s amusement 


And delight in my ill usement, &c. 


(Spoken.) 1t’s as true as I’m alive, I wish I 
may die if it isn’t! but she is worse than the devil, 
she is indeed, and so [ would tell her if Z dare, 
but’then, lord love ye, I should never get over it 
if I did, so I should’nt ; for, though I’m always 
as tame as a mouse, wad as silent as mackerel 
with her, I get plenty of her— 

Day and morrow, wife’s amusement 
And delight in my ill usement, &c. 


Dearest Molly! once I said, 
Pray have mercy on my head, 
As there bumps and bruises, cracks and flaws, are 
many ! 
But my hopes all turned to fears, 
When I found she seized my ears, 
And her mercy for my crown not worth a penny! 
Pray or cry, 
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Oh, poor I, 


Sore lamenting, 
Sick repenting. 
So I’ve now made up my mind, 
If the devil wo’n’t be kind, 
That’s to take Moll altogether, hammer and tongs, 
Why then he 
Must take me, 
Dead and dangling, 
From all wrangling. 
Day and morrow wife’s amusement, 
And delight in my ill usement. 
On that end 
I'll depend, 
As the only chance of ending all my wrongs, 
And a poor unhappy husband’s lot to mend. 


(Spoken.) This very morning she scalded my 
legs with water from the tea kettle, and then broke 
my head with the teapot, because I threw up my 
feet and kicked down the hot rolls, just buttered 
for breakfast ; only look at the mark—there, that'a 
hard case, you see ; just on the soft part, is’nt it; 
I am sure I shall be much happier with the devil 
than with her; don’t you think so? However, 
now I’ve made up my mind to die, ’tis the happi- 
est moment of my life! So, till you see me 
again, believe me dangling out of the way of all— 

Day and morrow, wife’s amusement 


And delight in my ill usement. 
On that end, &e. 
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LONDON THEATRES. 
A HUMOROUS STORY.—BY A RUM ’UN. 


_ 2 remember, the first dramatic performance { 
éver went to see, was Lodoiska—I say, went to 
see, because I shall presently show, that I was 
foiled in my intent. I was just eleven years of 
age, and being of that turn of temper denomina- 
ted obstinate, I resolved, in defiance of the doc- 
trines of my mama, to go to the play. One 
eventful evening, therefore, I pushed my way up 
the stairs of Drury’s gallery, and entered at half 
price. This happened some few years back, when 
the galleries were uvvcasivnally full. I was squeez- 
ed up between a gentleman of rather extraordi- 
nary altitude, and a lady a little inclined to en 
bon point—what between the edge bone of the 
one, and the flesh of the other, I was nearly an- 
nihilated ; and a rush taking place, I was within 
an ace of getting into the pit under price. At 
this juncture, the aforementioned lady of lar 

pattern, said, “‘ Put your arm round the small of 
my back.” Putience preserve me! the small of 
her back was more than I could span. If any lit- 
tle gentleman has been jostled and hustled be- 
tween two gigantic figures in a crowd, he will 
know that the arms of his companions are very 
apt to carry his chapeau an uncomfortable dis- 
tance from his head. Now, this was precisely my 
case; my hat was at an elevation of six inches, 
and though still over the head, did not touch it; 
albeit, my hat was beaver, the loss would have 
been felt; and I bethought me of means to insert 
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my head in it once more. To raise my arms was 
impossible, but I raised my eyes, and looking 
around me, observed a gentleman with an unwiel- 
dy stick, extremely busy in knocking those ‘hats 
off that obstructed his view; with the greatest de- 
ference I suggested, for the sake of variety, his 
knocking mine on; he did, and so effectually, 
that my hat came right down to my chin. Talk 


= of the man in the bell; here was a superior case 


of horror. I heard the rapturous applause, the 
extatic exclamation of ‘“‘ Look there, Bobby,”— 
“Bravo, Wallack,’ &c. &c., but I could see no- 
thing—now and then a hoarse voice exclaimed, 
“hats off !"—mine was still immoveable. At 
length, a lady vending apples, pears, &c., com- 
misserating my situation, uncovered the dish, after 
I had been stewing for three quarters of an hour, 
and restored me to sight and.respiration. I saw 
the whole of the last act of Lodoiska, and went 
home, and spent the night in visions of Lovegrove 
and the man with the stick, the brutal giant, and 
the compassionate fruiterer. From that hour the 
blow was struck, parental power was vain. Often 
in the dreary winter of 1813, did I run over to the 
Circus, cut in half by the wind as I came home 
over the bridge, and cut in half, in another way, 
when I reached home. I viewed Astley’s riders 
in defiance of whipping, and went to the Domin- 
ion of Fancy in spite of my mother’s fancied do- 
minion. Not that my mind was altogether at 
ease; sometimes, in the riding ring, the lashing of 
Mr. Makeen’s whip recalled some unpleasant re- 
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collections of my mother’s domestic arrange- 
ments ; but still— 

‘¢Oh! the choice—what heart can doubt 

Of bliss with stripes, or none, without.” 

The persuasive powers of my home circle were 
very great; and as they were chiefly aimed at the 
head and shoulders, produced considerable effect, 
but not permanently : no, mad I was, theatrically 
mad, and it was not in the power of correctives to 
alter the system. Playgoing is certainly one of 
the most perilous amusements imaginable. Oh! 
the steam and high pressure of entering a crowd- 
ed pit—toes in durance, (you must have much en- 
durance altogether,) and hats assailed by jflat-tery 
—then the coat tails, what a tale could I not tell 
of them, to say nothing of having with difficulty 
placed your hands in your breeches pocket, and 
fieding, as Sir Edwa-d -ays, “your property has 
vanished”’—or, skipping that, the certainty of 
standing at the money taker’s box, (his is the only 
quiet box in the house,) with your predecessor’ g 
elbow in your stomach, and your successor’s fist 
in your back ; you are unable to make any excla- 
mations but gut-tural sounds. Entered—discord- 
ant noises of untuned fiddles assail your ears, and 
the little colloquys of the gentlemen above, tend 
to add to the headache the musicians have crea- 
ted. Suppose you are seated in the seventh row, 
with Miss So-and-So on one side, and her perti- 
nacious mamma on the other, ten to one but some 
benevolent gentleman in the upper compartment, 
(gallery has grown vulgar,) gratuitously distri- 
butes his half sucked orange, and Miss So-and- 
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So’s spotless bonnet becomes amateur receiver of 
the besprinkled juice. Miss is shocked, and her 
mother “‘ wonders these things are not prevented,” 
and looks at you, silent and innocent as you may 
be, as though you were the guilty cause of all. 
The play commences—Miss So-and-So, (your in- 
tended, of course) thinks Abbot a sweet fellow ; 
could listen to Sinclair forever; and loves to see 
Charles Kemble come on; and then suddenly 
breaks out with, ‘“‘ Lord, how you look, why you 
don’t enjoy it all, £ could look at him all night.” 
Her prudent mamma thinks, ‘* Miss Love too for- 
ward, is shocked at the dancers, and shudders at 
all the pretty faces in the theatre.” This is very 
well, but what follows? A good sort of fellow 
enough civilly requests the old lady to remove her 
bonnet, the same being of the gig head size—she 
refuses, and abuses—the citizen remonstrates ; 
and finally, you knock an innocent man’s teeth 
down his throat, for requesting that which you 
feel should have been done without any request 
at all—visions of Bow street fill your mind the 
remainder of the evening, and a warrant from the 
same source fills your hand the next morning. 
Then going home, by some fortunate chance it 
proves a dewy evening—not a coach to be had— 
at which you grieve, and the ladies “ wonder.”"— 
Miss ‘is sure it was a worse night last week, 
whem Lieutenant Squilt got a chariot, quite a nice 
chariot”—and the pleasant mother “is sure to 
catch her death, would rather have stayed at home 
than gone, and rather been in the theatre all night 
than gone out in the wet—it’s what nobody does.” 
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All this, worthy reader, may and does occur, 
’ Poor suffering, humanity! to what are you not 
* subjected? My recipe for play going is this— 

Go aLoneE, or if you must needs have a compa- 
nion, choose one who knows how to speak, and 
when to be silent; one who will not interrupt your 
mind when it is lifted into the heaven of poetry. 
Take, besides this companion, a huge stick; it 
answers the double purpose of dispensing terror 
to the toes of intruders as you are obtaining a seat, 
and of supporting your hat when you have obtain- 
ed one. Sit in the third or fourth row, and in the 
middle of that; let the play be Shakspeare’s or 
Otway’s, and let the farce be musical ; have your 
great coat lying in waiting at the nearest oyster 
shop, if the weather is cold, and let the house be 
comfortably thin, if the weather be warm; let 
Fate so decree it, that neither tailor, baker, nor 
any other obnoxious animal, betwixt whom and 
yourself there are existing differences, be within 
eye shot, nor any loquacious ideot of either sex 
within ear shot, (the two things last named are 
comforts seldom realised ;) let there be no tenpen- 
ny worth of songs thrust into your hands, whether 
you require them or not; or rather, let all the 
venders thereof have severe sore throats, so that 
one sort of annoyance may be avoided ; let there 
be no royal visitors, to cause Rule Britannia, &c. 
to be drummed into your ears; and finally and 
particularly, Jet the players ‘be very quick be- 
tween the acts.”” These things provided, a play isa 
delightful, a fascifating, and rational amusement ; 
without them, it isthe hotbed of human misery. 
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